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This paper reviews nine studies which report 
conflicting results in assessing the relationship between children's 
role-taking ability^ and communication skills. The studies included 
satisfy three criteria: (1) role-taking and communication efficiency 
are measured independently; (2) tasks used to measure the two sk'ills 
are significantly differentS^n content aind type of -response required; 
and <3) abilities are related with chronological age held constant, 

^either by examijaing the relation between skills within age groups, or 

*by partialling out chronological age. Three studies show consistent, 
significant positive relationships between communication performance " 
and role-taking^L_four studies have mj^xed results (showing some 
significant results and some nonsignificant results) , and two studies 
show consistent, nonsignificant relationships between the two 

, abilities. Conflictin^s. results are attrii)uted to (1) some third 
variable (e.g., intelligence) with which role-taking and 
communication are related independently, (2) statistical factors sjich 
as ^reliability of the tasks, (3) differing methods of measuring the 
t-wo abilities, and (4) other variables besides irole-taking ability 
which may determine communication skill* Language development, 

:-^patial role-taking skills, perspective-taking, and patterns of 
children's errors during tasks in these areas are discussed as they 
apply to the relationship between role-taking and communication. 
(BRT) 
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Communication SkUis and Social-Cognitive Development 
Carolyn Uhllnger Shantz 
Wayne State University * 

What evidence is there for the frequent assertion that children tend to be 
poor communicators because of their Inability to make inferences about their 
list^er(s)? There is a great deal of face validity to the notion that efficient 
communication is intimately related to the speaker adaptation of his. message to 
the needs and abilities of the listener, and a good deal of empirical data yhich 
have been interpreted as clearly supportive of a strong relation. 

R^s«t reviews of developmental research of the last decade on role-taking 
'^lllty (Shantz; In press) and on communication ability (Glucksberg, Krauss. &' 
Hfggins. 1975) have pointed out t«o problems evident in much of the research 
typically cited as supporting a strong role-taking/coiUunication relation. First, 
both variables~role-taking (or. conversely', egocentrlsm) and comninication effi- 
ciency— are measured- from the Same data, the message the speaker gives. As 

■ y 

Glucksberg. Krauss. and Higgins (1975) note, virtually any poor message could<^e 
characterized as egocentric, and any egocentric message fudged, poor In infpima- 
tional value (i.e.. personalized, redundant^ lacl^ing criterial informatioh. etc.). 
Wb«t is needed is independent assessments of role-taking ability and coimmmica- 
tion ability if a relation between Vhe two is to be clearly tested. Secondly, 
several studies have taken groups pf children of widely varying age and with 
independent assessmenVs of role-fi^king and comiminication ability have foun^ sig- 
~ nificant. positive relations between the two. sometimes accounting for upward to 
5W of the variance. - The fact is that each ability increases with increasing 
age.' and a relation between the two may not be a strong functional relation, but 

F«p«r pr«Mnt«d at th« iyiiipoaium. "Th« D«velop««nt of Social Inf«r«ac« in 
ChlldrM," «t tlM bl«aalal ■••tlai o«th« Society for t««wch to ChUd 
D«v«lopMBt. Dcwirtrt Colorado. April. 1975. 6 0 (Mtt^ 
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reflect their joint relationship to chronological age. , , ) 

In order to avoid t^iese sources of confusion In the literature and to provide 
a clear test of the relation, I have selected studies which (1) Indejiendently 
n^'asured^le-tal^ing and co«nunlcatlon efficiency, (2) have used tasks vThlch are 
substantially different in content and the type of response required, and (3) have 
' related the abilities with CA constant e^Lther by ejjamlnlng the relation wlthl^age 
groups or by partlalling out CA. The second criterion ip worth elaborating on. 
one ndght Independently assess role-t^ing and comteur^lcatlon but have tasks that 
• are so highly verbal that any correlation between ^cra raigltbe moU to that 
factor-shared method varlance-than the two c;^eptual abilities being tapped. 



For example, some frequently, used role-takd 



tasks such as telling a story to a 



^ set of pictures and then rete\llng it f rqtn a "naive" person's viewpoint, or pr^ 
'dfcting a.gaine opponent's strategies ^^e s.3 highly verbal in\thelr demands as to 
be poor candidates for. the crlterioA^of mexWly different methods between tasks, 
one role-taking task which has low verbal demands is the spafial 'pe^pectlves 
task, usually a modification of Piagefs 'ihree^untains task^ Here both the 
, content of the problem- (spatial relation between the observer '6 location and his 
perspective) and the type* of "response (nonverbal, usually selecting a photograph 
,o show the perspective) provide substantial differences from verbal communlcationl^ 

> 

problems • / 

I studies which have assessed the role-taking/communication relation using the 

spatial task for the role-taking measure, have most, of ten used one of the following 
comminlcatiph tasks: Glucksberg and Krauss' "Stack-the-Blockfl" task (1967) or 
Cowan^'s checkerboard task (1967) . Since they may not be as familiar as the spatial 
role-t^klng task, a brief description is given. In these two referential concami- 
catlon casks a speaker describes 'something for a listener to select from a set. 
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.The speaker and listener can not see one anot^ier, and usually the listener la free 
to ask for clarification. Both of the tasks can be scored in two ways. First, 
dyadic perf ormatice is measured by the number of correct matches between the item 
the speaker describes and the one the listener aelects; performance, then, is a 
jo-int product of speaker adequacy and listener adequacy. Second* sometimes only 
speaker adequacy is measured by counting the number of criterial attributes in 
the message. The major differences between the tasks is the use of low-codable 

* 

nonsenae designs in the Glucksberg and Krauss trfsk, whereas the checkerboard task 
employs familiar toy objects and geometric figures. Also, in the aatter task the 
speaker not only describes the object selected but the location on the checker^ 
board where it is \placed . . \ 

' there are nine studies which meett the three criteria of Independent assess- 
ment ^f communication and role-taking, analysis of the relation withiii age groups 
(or CA partialled) *^ and the use' of tasks which, have little in common %k methods, 
as shown in Table 1. Three of the studies show consistent, significant positive 



Insert Table 1 about here 



relation, between comminl^Lon performance and role-taking (Bemer, 1971; Cowan, 
1967; Rubin, 1973), irf various samples of children ranging from preschool to 11 
years of age. There are four studies which had mixed results: soma significant, 
positive relations between the variables (as variously measured) , and some non- 
significant relations (Ceresnie, 1974; Coie & Dorval, 1973; Klngsley, 1971; Shantz 
1975). 'For example, Klngsley found significant positive relations for third 
graders but not klnderpaj^t^ners . etc. And. finally, tv;o of the studies showed 
consistent nonsignificant relations between role-taking and communication (Looft, 
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1972; Steittlauf, 1975). The nine studies add up to a mixed scoreboard! What ar^ 
such conflicting findings due to? An analysis of the studies was attempted to 
answer that question. Might the positive findings reported In some studlea, for 
example, occur -only for particular age^roups, or for one sex but not the other, 
or when one type of ifommunlcatlon task was used? UnfortunAtely, no such single j 
factor emerged acriss studies from the analysis to partially resolve the dlscrep- 

ancles . ' 

How ahould these conflicting findings be Interpreted? First, the poaltlVe 
cortelatlona that occurred In some of the studies will be considered." It Is pos- 
sible, as so«e have suggested at times, that significant positive relations are 
spurious, the result of some third variable which role-taking and cotanunlcatlon 
are each related to Independently. The most popular nominee for that variable Is 
usually intelligence. Pew of the cited studies have ekamlned performance In re- 
lation to IQ, but in general. Intelligence has not been found to be strongly re- 
lated to performance on either role-taking tasks (Shants, in press) nor to com- 
«mlc.tlon/p«rform«ice (Glucksberg, Krauss, & Hlggln^ 1975) . Chronological age 
1. an unlikely candidate as a third variable Influencing the correlations since 
m each of these studies CA was controlled. The' fact that. seven of the nine 
studies indicated positive relatlons-conslstently or In part-between role-t«klng 
and cdfflBunlcatlon should be viewed In the context that these two variables were 
assessed by maximally different methods. As such, some confidence can be placed 
m the correlations not being largely due to shared method variance. At the *am« 
. time, the general findings of thpse studies A,hould not be viewed as a definitive 
statement of the relation between the tm variables for to do so would assume 
that spatial perspective ability is representative of general role-taking ability,^ 
and performance on these commnicatlon tasks represents general comminlcation 
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ability, aomevfaat shakey asstuoptlons . 

Now to consider the negative findings of some studies. At first glance, they 
night be quite discouraging In sujpiportlng a relation that appe^^-- on the face of ^ 
thlngs^-so obvious. B^jt there are several points that bear mentioning. First, 
there are several factors which might well produce a higher Incidence of negative 
findings than positive ones. A Tack of relation between two variables can be a 
function of some simple statistical factors such as low reliability ofithe tasks 
or little variability In performance. Since the reliabilities of the !»&8ka and 
the score distributions are seldom reported In these studies, this possibility can 
not be evaluated. 

Also, In relation to the negative findings there Is an Interesting Issue of 
whether role-taking and/^' communication performance Is be^Jig measured In a sen- 
sitlve way. Specifically, most researchers have taken the "test-score" approach, 
as Wohlwill (1973) calls it, in which the individual's performance over a set of 
iten0 is. measured and the number of items passed is sunmed. The assumption is 
made ot a latent continuous dimension of ability (role-taking ability or commun- 
ication ability) with different amounts of that ability being expressed by dif- ^ 
£«rent numbers of items passed (for example, the number pf locations in the 
perspective-taking task) . If this is a correct assumption, the re^nses will 
tend to form a normal frequency distribution. If the items are from a restricted 
set (e.g., items representing a particular concept like conservation), responses 
to different items are highly interdependent. The continuous underlying dlmenBion 
is non?*xistcnt, and a bimodal distribution of responses may well result. In such 
a case the "number-of-items-passed" type of data gives a false quantification feel 
to what are basically qualitative data, or category data. Most Ijnpprtantly , they 
may obscure the very qualitative data one might wish (or a theory might wish) to 
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take as critical. But, to my knowledge, no researtiher has taken this inore quali- 
tative approach and scored performance In teks of levels or stages on either of 
the taaka to determine the relation between the two taskfe. 

• Suffice It to say In summary .Vthat of those studies which provide actual cor- 
relational data within age groups, ^e role-taking performance seldom accounts for 
more tnan 25% of the communication performance variance. What other factors might 
well determine conmunlcatlon performance besides the abUlty to take Into account 
the ILtaner's Informational needs? At a minimum, two: .perceptual discrimination 
of the distinctive features- of the referent froto the non-ref6rents In the set 
sharad by the speaker and li^itener, and vocabulary factors In labeling such dis- 
criminated features. The child's ability to analyze and compare the designs to - 
figure out what needs to be communicated About 'Is clearly Involved In the Glticks- 
b?r^ and Kr.uss task, and Is a discrimination ability shown to be deficient in 
preschoolers (Dickson, 1974; Longhurst & Tumure, 1971). That is, with young 
children, using rather complex nonsense designs may produce poor communication as 
»«ich from inadequate discrimination skills as Inadequdte role-taking abilities. 
Likewise, vocabulary to encode the discriminated features .contribute* to communi- 
cativ performance. The issue of perceptual and linguistic fact^ors is not likely 
as important., however, in tasks using highly dlscrlmlnable, familiar objdcts as 
m th. checkerboard task. Although, even here, when Klngsley used meaningful 
stimuli (schematic pictures of faces) .'^children's ability to percepti,ally match 
th«m related to their p^erf ormafu^e in communicating about them around .50 to .55. 
The degree to which role-takliig .perceptual discrimination, or vocabulary deter- 
mine communication performance probably varles-somewhal^'wlth the type of conmun- 
lc«tloj» tasks involved (e.g., information giving, persuasion, etc.). Perhaps it 
is well to forgo the question of wWher role-taking skills relate to can«unlcation 
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adequacy, and ask Instead, "How do they and other factors relate to coinmunicatlon 
perfoijnance?" 

The fl^al part bf this paper is directed In a much more speculative way at ^ 
the developmental role-taking aspects bf communication performance. Are there 
sequential aspects to adaptive communication? There appears to be little the6ry 
or data directed at this question. In order to make some guesses about children's 
increasing ability to' analyze their llstener(3), data from another type of role- 
takintj will be used. To ke extent that role-taking is Involved in communication, 
sequences foynd in taking the listener's viewpoint might well parallel sequences 
found in taking the viewpoint of an observet in a spatial task, or analyzing an 
opponent in a game. At least in formal respects, it seems unnecessary to propose 
a paychologlcally different process for listener inferences than inferences about 
people in- other roles than that of listener . 

Some of the research in spatial role-taking, in particular, is pertinent to 
the quastion of sequential Inferences. There is evidence that children of dif-, . 
ferent ages ^behave as if they are asking themselves -different questions about the . 
other person's visual experience when viewing an object(srat a different location 
than the "self" (Shantr, in press). The questionj^can be most succinctly abstract-^;^ 
ed in^ha following form and sequence: (1) Does the other see something? (2) ^ 
"boas the other see the same thing I s^e or something different? (3) What exactly 
la it he sees? (4) How does it appear to him? (that is, what is his perspective?). 
In short, the. "content" of the questions goes from what the other is visuaUy 
axperisncing (questions 1-3) to the more specific how it is being experienced; 
and the contents are linked by a process ordetermlning similarities and differ- 
ences in self and others' visual experience. 

Evidence for the sequence of content comes from a variety of sources. 
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Plavell (1974) and Masangkay et al. (1974)~haye analyzed spatial role -taking, In 
very young children as evldenclnlf a sequence from Level 1, as FlavelX calXs It, 
In which the child's focus Is on what object the other sees or doesn't see, to 
Level 2, the perspective the other has. There Is much more anecdotal evidence, 
also, that young children construe the examiner's request to find a picture that 
represents how objects In an array appear to a dlf ferently-^^ltloned person as 
a request to find a picture that shows what the other sees . Confronted with 
' - several photographs from different positions, the young child may refuse to ^. 

select any single one, objecting that they are all correct since all the photo- 
graphs show three mountains. 

A study by Cole, Costan^io, and Famlll (1973) gives support to the what-to- 
how sequence by examlplng the types of errors made by children agpd 5 to 11 on 
the spatial task. The group data indicated that within each grade the least 
frequent error showed children had difficulty representing what objects or parts 
, of objects We visible to another person, then how those objects appeared to 

another (shape changes as location changed), and, leBs relevant to this discus- 
sion, highest errors on right -left reversal. Importantly, the sequence was 
supported in individuals' data: 84 of the 90 subjects conformed to the sequence 
j of what-to-how in the types of errors made . ^ 

To what extent is there evidence that children use a process of finding 
sltoiiaritied and differences of v/hat a person sees and how it is seen? Some 
work by Selman (1971) on preschooler's reasoning about the thoughts and know- 
ledge of others is relevant. One of the tasks asked that the child infer what 
another child would select in a simple choice task which the child, h'lmself , had 
Just performed. The resul-ts were analyzed by Selman as indicating a sefluence of 
level's: level A behavior suggested that the child had a sense of the other but 



did not distinguish between thoughts of himself and the other's thoughts. For . 
exanpie, when the child was asked what the other child thought was the right 
answer In the choice situation, the child -subject, really answered he .question » 
••What ts the.rlgh^answer?" At leve\ B th^ chfld cfearly distinguished his < 
thoughts fro« the other's but now did not see afiy comounallty between his thoughts 
and the other person's (e.g., "i can'K road his mind!"). It'is as^f the child, 
who now clearly understj^nds the other may not have the same thoughts as hlfjself , 
Qverstresses that difference and thinks he can make no attributlond to the other 
at all, so great are their d'kf f erences. -At level C the child attributed his own- 
thoughts to the other person by putting himself In the other's position.. Given a 
saaeness in situation wldh the other ^ he naively assumed sameness of his thoughxs 

T 

a^'the other's. Finally, at level D, performance suggested that the chUd was 
aware that the other maV or may not have thoughts* similar to his own, that is, 
thlt the other's choice wuld be based on the other's own reasoning, preferenbes, 
etc. It would appear, then, thait the child evolves in his Interpersonal thinking 
from a naive assumption of higli similarity to the other, to high dissimilarity, ^ 
to similarity based on sameness of adtuation, to a much more relatiVistic under- 
standing of possible slmUarities and differences between himself and the other. 

Somm corroborating data to this sequence are suggested by the patterns of 
errors siuntr «nd Watson (1971) found on the spatial task in this same age groups 
preschoolers. The most frequent error was the egocentric error in which the 
child assumes high similarity, not to say identity, between h^* perspective and 
the other person's. But the second most "popular" error was an Impossible per- 
spective In which objects on the landscape had been rear^ae^ ««1 photographed, 
The high frequency of this error suggested that children who made it had some 
notion that the other saw something different than they (and hence, rejected the 
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egibentrlc photograph), and assumed either that the other had a totally different 
viewpoint and/or adopted the strategy of finding the tnost different photograph In 
the set. Much less frequently made errors were those which had .correct inter- 
object relations (whi^C of course, the impossible photograph did not) but were 
incorrect for the locatioij of the observer. ; 

in ««»aary; It la being suggested that there is with' increasing age an in- 
creasing .pecificatipn of another • s^iewpoint^ Does the other see son>ethlng?^. If ^ 
ye.. 1. It the same thing I see or something different? If different. Oiat exactly 
is, it ^"tesl . It appears in ofltogenesis' that then the child raakes th. fund«»ent^ 
digtincti6n between what and how. and the sequence of questions la repeated on the 
content of h5w object, appear to «.other: Does the other have a viewpoint? 
yea.'l. it the .ai»e a. my per.pective or different? If different, what exactly 

Is his viewpoint? ^ 

This mcreaaing specification of «.other'.. exact vliual experience inaic.te. 
a aerWs of infor»ation-proce.alng queatl^ and a what-to-how .equence that 
^tart outsat a very global level. A. such, it la in keeping with chlldren'.s tend- 
ency to .larplify information and simplify the' processing of it which is observed 
in other, non-.oclal cognitive areas. For example, the request to chUdren to 
' order a* aerie, of scXcL of varying heights from shortest to tallest presumably 
• involve, comparing each stick to its neighbor. beln| taller than one and .horter 
th«. the other. But young children .^'age to escape such complexity very easily: 
they turn the serlation- problem into/a'category problem-putting the ".hort" 
.tick, together in one group and the "tall" ones together in another (Inhelder & 
Piaget. 1964). Another example is the observation of some children's response to 
, typical conservation problem^in v^hlch liquid has been poured from one container 
- into a differently-haped container, and the chUd asked. "Is this the same ' 
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rWunt "bf water?",' only the child construes the questW as "Is this the same 
water?'^ As this construing suggests, the latter question Is a much simpler ques- 
tlon than'l^e iformeir for chlldfcen to answer (Bruner et al., 1966). ' 4* ' ^ 
Now what application might such a sequence of content* and questions have to 
commiinicatlve problems? Tt is suggested that there ^s suftlclent unity to the 
role-taking ^process, or^arallel devefbpment in different areas, that the child 
uses the same simplifying procedures and sequence of questions about his listener. 
First i "Does the listener know pr think something?" That is, the child who an- 
swertf this question affirmatively understands that covert events of thinking and 
knowlkg in other people do exist. Secondly, "Does the listener know what I know 
or think what I think?" If the child assumes high similarity and answers "yes," 
one would, expect typical egocentric cojnminlcatlons in which personalized wor^, 
many indefinite articles, omission of critical Information, and the like, to occur. 
If the answer is "no," the child ^wre^bly would attempt some gross analysis of 
the listener's knowledge and thoughts, or, he might presume such extreme dlffer- 
encea^J^n knowledge, as Salman's level B performance suggests, that he would refuse 
to make any Inferences about the other's thoughts. Lastly, the child behaves as 
k he is asking the question, "What exactly does the listener know and think?" - 
At this point one would expect attempts to modify ^ne's message for the particular 
listener and a sensitivity to feedback from the listener as to whether the message 

just glv^n was understood. 

It should be made clear that an ontogenetic developmental sequence is being 
proposed here. In addition, and in the Wernerlan tradition, the sequence In onto- 
genesis may well parallel th^ sequence used by the mature lndlvl4ual in a single 
act of role-taking such as inferring another's spatial perspective, a listener's 
viewpoint, etc, lie., a mlcrogenetlc sequence. The series of questions proposed 
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i». occurring microgenetically is highly aimilajr to the tnain outlines in signal 
detection model of adults, as in processing radar screen infonnation: Is there a 
ai^T Is that signal th^\ane as a plane's signal or different? If a plane , 
signal, what kind o| plane? But^it should be clear that in some respects the Ae- 
quence Itself proposed here is purely logical: one has to establish the occurrence 
of an event, only then to identify it. and only then to explain it. But there is 
the aapirical question of whether these are the questions children ask. or aore 
correctly, behave as if they are asking in tjjs. cofflsunication situation, and the 
esplrlcal question of what answers they give to these questions in ontogenesis. 
For example. Salman's data (1971) suggest that for some time the child's answer to 
the question, "Ddes the other think the same thing as I or something different?" 
is not only different, but "totally different." the assumption that one can not 
attribute any thoughts to another. 

Suffice it to say that by probing what the child is capable of asking and 
inferring, and examining the Interpersonal situations where, in fact, he does use 
such competencies may offer an avenue to more useful subunits of analysing the 
conmunication process than the global concept of "taking the listener's role." 
to such information-giving tasks, as well as in tasks of persuasion, the analysis 
of the speaker's inferences about his listener nay then contribute to a more co- * 
herent picture of inferences about others' thoughts, needs, feelings, and Inten- 
tions— in short, a more integrated view of social-cognitive development. 
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